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WE left our history of the Knights Templars at the period 
(1167,) when Philip of Naplous, the first Master of the 
Temple who had been born in Palestine, succeeded 
Bertrand de Blanquefort in that office. Before we pro- 
ceed with our relation, it is necessary to glance at the 
formation of a society closely resembling that of the 
Knights Templars, and, at the period we are alluding to, 
fast rising into a similar degree of importance. 

Some Italian merchants, carrying on a lucrative trade 
with Palestine, had, during the eleventh century, pur- 
chased a piece of ground in the Christian quarter of the 
holy city, near the Church of the Resurrection, where 
they constructed two hospitals for the reception of sick 
and destitute pilgrims. Two chapels were also erected; 
the one annexed to the establishment for female pilgrims 
was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, and that appro- 
priated to the service of male pilgrims to St. John the 
Eleemosynary, a patriarch of Alexandria, remarkable 
for his great charity. The sick in these hospitals were 
attended by charitable individuals, who rendered every 
assistance in their power to the sufferers, and became 
themselves the objects of especial veneration. They 
were called, “the Hospitallers of St. John,” and socn 
attracted the notice of the Crusaders, and excited among 
them an emulation to participate in these good offices. 

Among the soldiers of the cross many were found 
willing and desirous thus to devote their lives to the 
humble and self-denying duties connected with the hos- 


pital ; and at length a society was formed, the members 
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of which bound themselves by the customary monastic 
vows of obedience, chastity and poverty, and assumed 
for the habit of their order a black mantle with a white 
cross on the breast. Rules were drawn up for the’ re- 
gulation and government of the society; but no traces 
were discoverable of the military spirit which subse- 
quently pervaded the order. The first authentic notice 
of the intention on the part of the Hospitallers to occupy 
themselves with military affairs, is found in the bull of 
Pope Innocent II., dated 1130, wherein the pontiff in- 
forms the church in general that the Hospitallers then 
retained, at their own expense, a body of horsemen and 
foot soldiers, to defend the pilgrims in going to and in 
returning from the holy places. In 1168, Gilbert 
D’ Assalit, “‘a bold and enterprising genius,” undertook 
the guardianship of the hospital, and from that peried the 
military zeal of the Hospitallers became much more 
remarkable than their attentions to the poor and sick. 
An opportunity for gratifying his bold and ambitious 
turn of mind soon presented itself to D’ Assalit. Amalric, 
king of Jerusalem, having made him his friend and con- 
fidant, a treacherous invasion of Egypt was planned 
between them, and finally carried into effect; notwith- 
standing that a friendly treaty existed between the two 
powers. The Templars indignantly refused to join the 
expedition, or to allow a single brother of their order to 
be engaged init. “It appeared a hard matter to the 
Templars,” says William of Tyre, “to wage war without 
cause, in contempt of treaties, and —-S dictates 
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of honour and conscience, upon a friendly nation, pre 
serving faith with us, and relying on our faith.” Gilbert 
})’Assalit theréfore ptirsuaded the Hospitallers to arm 
thétiselves generally as a great military society, and won 
over those that weré averse to his projects by splendid 
promises in the name of the king. He sought and 
obtained aid from the King of France and the Emperor 
of Constantinople, and was so possessed with the idea of 
conquest that he allured to his services by indiscreet 
liberalities great numbers of volunteers, who looked 
forward with him to the riches of Egypt as their un- 
doubted portion. 

This memorable expedition was utidertaken in the 
first year of the government of Philip of Naplotis as 
Master of the Temple, and at its coriietieement it 
seemed to be attended with all the desired sticeess. The 
city of Belbeis (the petpettial s6vereignty of which had 
been pfomised to the Hospitallers as the reward of theif 
services;) was carried by assault; the inhabitants, com: 
pletely taken by surpfisé, and unprepared for the attack, 
were miassdered without mercy; for, according to 
Vertot, the Hospitallefs spated neither old tien nef 
women; nor éhildren at the bieast; and, fitially, the 
desolated city was delivered up to the brethfen of the 
Hospital of St; John: But this deed of itijustive atid 
cruelty met with its due rewatd. The éity was retaitied 
but for a brief period; the King of Jeftisalem was dfivett 
back to Palestine, atid the Hospitallers fed before theif 
justly incensed eviéitiies: Returning to Jerusalem they 
vented their rage aiid disappodntinent on Gilbert d’Assalit, 
whom they coitt lied te resign his authority, aiid leave 
the kingdom. This titfeftiitiate man fled towatds Eng- 
land; but was drowned itt the Chatinel, The Hospitallets 
still rettiained a great military body, but by theif uiwar- 
rantable attack of Paypt they had afotised aiid called 
into operation the talents of oie who Was destitied to 


change the whole aspéét of affairs in the Bast: This 


was none other that the faites Saladin, who stiddenly 
awoke from the diéatis of itidolence atid pleasiire in 
which he had passed his ea#ly years, atid beeditie the 
zealous chaiipiét of his wrotiged brethren, He eoti- 
menced a course of feligious as well a8 inilitary diseipline 
which has made his name refidtkable throughout the 
world, and which indeed won hii the title of Salah-ed- 
deen, “ Integrity of Religion,” commonly called Saladin. 
He now took up the contest for the possession of Jeru- 
salem with fiery zeal, and the dreaded Arab shout of 
Allah Acbar, “God is victorious,” resounded through the 
plains and mountains of Palestine. The Templars by 
their undaunted bravery kept in check for a time the 
formidable power of Saladin, and on account of especial 
deeds of valour the privileges already granted to them, 
were greatly extended by the Pope, and they became 
endowed with a degree of church authority which in the 
end proved the cause of their downfall. 

It was in the vear 1172, when Odo de St. Amand 
held the office of Master of the Temple, to which he had 
succeeded on the early resignation of Philip of Naplous, 
that evidence was afforded that these powers and im- 
munities had brought the Knights Templars and also 
the Hospitallers into collision with the ecclesiasties. 

At the general council of the Church, held at Rome, 
ealled the third of Lateran, a grave reprimand was 
addressed to them by the holy Fathers, which is thus 
given by Mr. Addison. 


We find, (say they,) by the frequent complaints of the 
bishops our colleagues, that the Templars and Hospitallers 
abuse the privileges granted them by the Holy See; that 
the chaplains and priests of their rule have caused paro- 
chial churches to be conveyed over to themselves without 
the ordinaries’ consent; that they administer the sacra- 
ments to excommunicated persons, and bury them with all 
the usual ceremonies of the church; that they likewise 
abuse the permission granted the brethren of having divine 
service said onee a year in places under divine interdict, and 
that they admit seculars into their fraternity, pretending 
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thereby to give them the same right to their privileges as if 
they were really professed. ° 4 cal 

To provide a remedy for tnese irregularities, the 
eouncil forbad the military orders to receive for the 
future any conveyances of churches and tithes without 
the ordinaries’ consent; that with regard to the churches 
not founded by themselves nor served by the chaplains 
of the order, they should present the priests they 
designed for the cure of them to the bishop of the 
diocese, and reserve nothing to themselves but the 
cognizance of the temporals which belonged to them ; 
that they should not cause service to be said, in churches 
under interdiet, above oneé a year, ior give burial there 
to aty persdt Whatever ; anid that one of their frater- 
nity of associates Should be allowed to partake of their 
privileges; if not aétually professed. — 

The historian, William, bishop of ayes was present 
at this council, as well as the Atchbishop of Cesarca, 
and séveral bishops fret Palestine: Ii the satne year 
the Knight Templar Walter de Mesiil was giiilty of the 
tfeacherotis murder of ait Isinaelitish envoy; and this 
foul deed caused a great Sé@iisation — Europe, 
and acted injuriously on the ititerests of the order. 

In the year 1175 Saladin faised himself to the 
sovereignty both of Egypt aid Syria; aiid eoiitinued his 
persevering attacks on Palestifie; He met with a signal 
defeat at Ascalon in 1177, but Was it his turn victorious 
in ai engagement at Jacob’s ford; 6f the fiver Jordan, 
where the Templars had ereeted & stfoiig fortress. By 
a pretended flight on the part of the Moslem army, the 
Christian forces were throwi i#t6 disorder, when the 
swift cavalry of the desert, wheeliig fotind on their pur- 
suers, defeated with immense slaughtef the whole army 
of the Cross. The Mastet 6f the Teiiple, Odo de St. 
Amand, was taken prisoner; atid died in confinement; 
the Master of the Hospital swaifi aéfoss the Jordan 
and fled covered with wouiids; the feftiess was stormed 
and reduced to a heap of fuitis, aid the Teinplars who 
nobly defended it jumped inte the flames of into the 
Jordan, and so perished: 

Arnold de Torroge now became Master of the Temple, 
and though the advaiiee of Saladin was eheeked by some 
partial successés, yet the affairs of the Latin kingdom 
were now ina deplorable condition. A truce of four 
years, proposed in 1184, allowed time for fresh exertions 
on the part of the Templars for the safety of the Latin 
kingdom, while it permitted Saladin to turn his attention 
to enemies in other quarters. A council was held at 
Jerusalem, and Heraclius, the patriarch, with the Masters 
of the Temple and Hospital, agreed to visit Europe for 
the purpose of obtaining succour from the western 
princes. They deperided chiefly on our Henry the 
Second, who had received absolution for the murder of 
Thomas a Becket, only on condition that he should pro- 
ceed to the succour of Palestine at the head of a power- 
ful army; and should maintain two hundred Templars at 
his own expense. 

The Master of the Temple, on his journey to Eng- 
land, fell sick, and died at Verona, but the others pro- 
ceeded on their mission armed with letters from the 
Pope threatening the English king with the judgments 
of heaven if he did not immediately perform the pre- 
scribed penance. They were received by the king at 
Reading, where their piteous account of the state of the 
Holy Land drew tears from the king and his court, and 
a promise frora Henry that he would bring the matter 
before the parliament. In the mean time the patriarch 
proceeded to London and consecrated the Temple Church 
as stated in our last article. Those who are desirous of 
knowing what were the possessions of the Knight 
Templars in England at this period of their history, 
will find a particular account of the same in Addison’s 
excellent work, to which we are mainly indebted for cur 
notices of the Templars’ history. 
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Sr. Seputcure’s Cuurcu, NoRTHAMPTON. 


That the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Northampton 
was built by the Knights Templars, can only be matter 
of conjecture, as no authentic records concerning the 
building of this edifice have been preserved. Mr. 
Britton takes it for granted that the circular part, was 
built by them, and gives it as his opinion, that the date 
may reasonably be assigned to the end of the twelfth or 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the pointed 
arch style began to prevail. ‘In this building,” he says, 
“ it will be seen that all the arches over the circular 
colonnade are in this shape; though it seems evident, 
from the size and character of the columns, and the 
plainness of the archivaults, that they were constructed 
without any regard to decoration or beauty.” 

The church at Northampton is far inferior in execu~ 
tion to the two previous specimens we have given of 
these interesting buildings; yet there are peculiarities 
in this church which distinguish it from the other Round 
Churches, and render it “an unique example of ancient 
architecture.” The walls are thicker; the columns are 
smaller and higher, with bases and capitals some square 
and some round; the ¢ireular aisle is merely covered 
with timber, &¢,, and immediately above the columns 
the wall becomes octangular. 

In a communication to the author already-named, Mr. 
Clarke assigns a very early date to this church. He 
goes back into the history of Northampton as far as the 
time of Simon St. Liz, who is said to have repaired the 
tower at Northampton, and also in 1084 the priory of 
St. Andrew, near his castle in that town (of which he 
was the earl), and endowed and replenished it with 
Cluniac monks, in which he was aided by Maud, his 
wife, daughter of Waltheof, earl of Huntingdon and 
Northampton. 

To this priory (says Mr. Clarke) we find the Church of 
St. Sepulchre presented by Simon St. Liz, second earl of 
Northampton, on his return from the crusade, who died 
1127. A confirmation by Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, of this 
gift is mentioned by Tanner. The right of patronage thus 
granted to the monks, could only have been possessed by 
this Simon in consequence of himself or ancestors being the 
founder of the church, as within a demesne of his own. 
From what we have seen of the ardour of the first crusaders 
it is highly probable that he himself was the builder of this 
edifice in imitation of the Church of the Resurrection. Cer- 
tain it is, it was erected before the Templars had assumed 
that title, which was not until ten years after their institu- 
tion in 1118, and consequently before they had any posses- 
sions in England, which did not occur till after 1135, when 
Stephen began his reign. 





THE MOORS. 


Tae Moors! the moors! the bonny brown moors! 
Shining and fresh with April showers! 

When the wild birds sing 

The return of Spring, 

And the gorse and the broom 

Shed the rich perfume 

Of their golden bloom, 
’Tis a joy to revisit the bonny brown moors. ' 
Aloft in the air floats the white sea mew, 
And pipes his shrill whistle the grey curlew ; 
And the peewit gambols around her nest, 
And the heath-cock crows on the mountain crest; 
And freely gushes the dark brown rill, 
In cadence sweet, from the lonely hill; 
‘Where, mingling her song with the torrent’s din, 
As it bubbles and foams in the rocky linn, 
Twitters and plunges the water-crow 
In the pool where the trout are springing below; 
And the lambs in the sun-shine leap and play 
By their bleating dams in the grassy brae, 
With a withered thorn for their trysting place, 
To mark the goal where their footprints trace 
The narrow course of their sportive race. 
Oh! know ye the region in Spring more fair 
Than the banks and the glens of the moorland bare ? 
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The moors! the moors! the fragrant moors! 
When the heather breaks forth into purple flowers! 
When the blazing Sun 
Through the Crab hath run, 
And tie Lion’s wrath 
Inflames his path, 
What garden can vie with the glowing moors! 
The light clouds seem in mid air to rest 
On the dappled mountain’s misty breast, 
And living things besk in the noon-tide ray 
That lights up the Summer’s glorious day; 
Nor a sough of wind, nor a sound is heard, 
Save the faint shrill chirp of some lonely bird— 
Save the raven’s croak, or the buzzard’s cry, 
Or the wild bees’ choral minstrelsy, 
Or the tinkling bell of the drowsy flock, 
Where they lie in the shade of the caverned rock: 
But when the last hues of declining day 
Are melted and lost in the twilight gray, 
And the stars peep forth, and the full-orbed moon 
Serenely looks down from her highest poon, 
And the rippling water reflects her light 
Where the birch and the pine-¢ree deepen the night ; 
Oh! who but must own his proud spirit subdued 
By the calm of the desert solitude; 
So balmy, so silent, so solemnly fair, 
As if some blest spirit were riding the air, 
And might commune with man on the mountain bare! 


The moors! the moors! the joyqus moors! 

When Autumn displays her golden stores ; 

When the morning's ; 

Blows across the h : 

And the fern wayes wide 

On the mountain’s side, 

Tis gladness to ride 

At the peep of dawn o’er the dewy moors! 

For the sportsmen have mounted the topmost crags, 
And the fleet dogs bound o’er the mossy hags, 

And the mist clears off, as the lagging sun 

With his first ray gleams on the glancing gun, 

And the startled grouse and the black cock spring, 
At the well-known report, on whirring wing. 

Or wander we north, where the dun deer go, 
Unrestrained, o’er the summits of huge Ben-y-gloe; 
And Glen Tilt and Glen Bruar re-echo the sound 

Of the hart held to bay by the deep mouthed blood-hound, 
And the eagle stoops down from Schechallien to claim, 
With the fox and the raven, his share of the game. 
But a cloud hath o'ershadowed the forest and waste, 
And the Angel of Death on the whirlwind has passed, 
And the coronach sings on the mountains of Blair, 
For the Lord of the woods and moorlands bare! 


The moors! the moors! the desolate moors! 
When the mist thickens round, and the tempest roars! 
- When the monarch of storm 

Rears his giant form, 

On some rock-built throne 

That he claims for his own, 
To survey the wild war on the desolate moors! 
For the winds are let loose, and the sound is gone forth 
To awaken the troops of the frozen North! 
And the lightning, and hailstone, and hurricane fly, 
At a wave of his arm, through the dark rolling sky ; 
And his footsteps are trampling the fog and cloud 
That envelope the earth in a funeral shroud ; 
And the sheep and the shepherd lie buried below 
The wide-spreading folds of his mantle of snow ; 
And the breath of his nostrils encumbers the wood ; 
And his fetters of crystal arrest the flood ; 
And he binds in its fall the cataract, 
And makes level the gulf of the mountain tract; 
Till his work is complete—and a dread repose 
Broods o’er a boundless waste of snow ; 
And the wild winds bewail in whispers drear 
The decay and death of the by-gone year.— 

Tag Hon. T. H. Linpetr, 


Ir is ‘the delight of Poetry to combine and associate; of 
Philosophy to separate and distinguish. ‘I'he one resembles 
a skilful anatomist, who lays open every thing that occurs, 
and examines the smallest particulars of its make; the other 
a judicious painter, who conceals what would offend the 


eye, and _bellishes every subject he undertakes to repre- 
sent.,—Rosirt Hatt. 
656—2 
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A VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE. V. 
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PESTH, ON THE DANUBE. 





Next to Vienna there is perhaps no other city or town 
on the banks of the Danube so important as Pestu. 
Indeed the circumstance of Pesth being the capital of 
Hungary, as Vienna is of Austria—independent of the 
national importance of the city itself—is sufficient to 
make the Hungarians generally look up to it as one of 
the first of cities. 

A name which is frequently applied to this metropo- 
lis by the Hungarians, viz., Buda-Pesth, is more expres- 
sive and comprehensive than that by which it is known 
in other countries. Taken collectively, the metropolis 
consists of two towns, opposite each other, having the 
Danube flowing between them; the older part, on the 
right bank of the river, being called Buda and some- 
times Ofen; while the newer part is known as Pesth. 
We have an analogous arrangement in our English 
metropolis, where London and Southwark, on opposite 
sides of the river, are, in general language, included in 
the designation London. In order that we may observe 
uniformity in our nomenclature, we shall use the name 
of Buda instead of Ofen for the old town, Pesth for the 
new town, and Buda-Pesth for the capital of Hungary 
as a whole. . 

Pesth is the more populous and the more attractive 
of the two sections of the metropolis. It was a place of 
slight consequence until the reign of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. Before those reigns it had been besieged 
and taken no less than five times by the Turks; but 
was finally secured to the Hungarians by the victory of 
the Prince of Lorraine, in 1686. In the century and a 
half which has since elapsed, Pesth has been gradually 
rising, and is now the finest, largest, and most important 
place in Hungary. Its situation is nearly level; and is 
marked out by broad and well-arranged streets. By the 
bank of the river runs a wide esplanade or quay, re- 
covered a few years ago from a rush-covered marsh, 
which previously occupied the spot. Along the back of 
this quay is an extensive range of buildings nearly a 





m le and a half in length; most of which are lofty and 
white, exhibiting an imposing appearance from the op- 
posite side of the river. Among the finest streets of 
the town are the Herrn-gasse, the Waitzen-gasse, and 
the Dorotheen-gasse, in which are many shops rivalling 
those of Vienna in splendour and taste. 

The buildings of a state or regal character at Pesth 
are few, because Buda is still the seat of government. 
In the Comitats-haus are held the triennial meetings 
for the election of the magistrates. In another build- 
ing are held the sittings of the Kénigliche Tafel and 
the Septemviral Tafel; the latter forming the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in the kingdom. The ecclesiastical 
structures are neither numerous nor important; wn 4 
display no particular architectural features; but furnis 
the necessary means for performing service according to 
the rituals of the Greek, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Calvinistic Churches, in the Greek, Sclavonic, Hunga- 
rian, and German languages. With respect to educa- 
tion there is an university, endowed by several monarchs 
and prelates, and calculated for the reception of about a 
thousand students, who are instructed gratuitously, and 
provided with a library, an observatory, and a botanic 
garden. 

Everything relating to science and the arts is in too 
backward a state in Hungary to lead to the expectation 
of much developement thereof even in the capital. 
There is, however, a National Museum, founded by 
Count Szechenyi, the father of a nobleman who is now 
distinguishing himself by efforts to raise his country in 
the scale of nations. The germ of the museum whs 
formed in 1802, when the Count presented his valuable 
library, and a collection of Hungarian coins. Other 
Hungarian nobles followed the example; and a piece of 
ground has been subsequently given for the site of an 
appropriate building; but we believe the plan has not, 
up to the present time, been fully carried out. The 
library is said to be rich in manuscripts and printed 
books relating to Hungarian history and literature 
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Among the other buildings in the town is a national 
Casino, an institution bearing some resemblance to the 
more respectable London clubs, or rather reading- 
rooms, and promising to exert considerable influence on 
the national character. It is, with praiseworthy libera- 
lity, thrown open to strangers, who are allowed free 
access to the building, and the use of its advantages, 
during their sojourn in Pesth. There is a reading- 
room, in which an Englishman will find the Zimes, the 
Atheneum, the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
and other English periodicals ; as well as the French and 
German journals. 

Immediately on the outside of the town is a spot 
famous in the annals of Hungarian history; this is a 
plain called the Kakosfeld. Here the Diet, or great 
National Assembly of the Magyars or Hungarians, was 
wont to be held in the open air. On these occasions 
the deputies—analogous to the English Houses of Par- 
liament—assembled on horseback, the magnates or 
nobles armed, and the ecclesiastics in their robes of 
office, all attended by their servants ; so that the assem- 
blage frequently amounted to a hundred thousand men, 
who dwelt in tents during the continuation of the deli- 
berations. 

That part of the Danube which separates the eastern 
from the western section of the Hungarian metropolis 
is about twelve hundred feet broad, and is imposing from 
the rapid course of its green tinted waters. Up toa 
very recent period the river has been crossed by a bridge 
of boats; but the Diet has lately resolved on the con- 
struction of a permanent suspension bridge, which will 
render the communication between the two towns more 
certain and more extensive. A writer who visited this 
part of the Danube |during the existence of the old 
arrangements, makes the following remarks on the state 
of the river during the winter season :— 


It is usually covered with ice from December to May; 
during the intervening months the bridge is taken away, 
and the communication between the two tind for carriages 
and foot passengers is kept up across the ice, as soon as it 
becomes solid. There are intervals, however, of many days, 
previous to its setting, and after it has broken up, when the 
river is covered with floating masses, and can only be 
crossed, with great risk, in ferry boats, which take advan- 
tage of the intervals between the ice to push across. Occa- 
sionally the boatmen even leap — & moving iceberg and 
dragging their boat after them launch it on the — 
side. It sometimes happens that a hundred lives are lost in 
the river in one winter. The breaking-up of this icy cover- 
ing is a moment of great anxiety to the inhabitants of the 
borders of the river, especially those of the towns. If, at 
the commencement of spring, the snow melts, and rains 
come down gradually, the river rises at the same rate, the 
ice slips gently off by a few yards at a time,”and all is well. 
If, on the contrary, the thaw be sudden, the water comes 
down in a body, bursts through the ice with an explosion 
like artillery, tossing up vast masses into the air, and forcing 
icebergs many tons in weight ashore and into the streets of" 
Pesth. The rupture is often so sudden that persons are 
caught upon the middle of the ice, and have not time to 
reach the bank, The most calamitous consequences ensue, 
when the ice breaks up in the higher part of the river 
before it begins to stir lower down. When this is appre- 
hended, watchmen are posted all along its banks, on every 
eminence, who gave notice of any movement by firing alarm 
guns all along the line. At such times a party of flying 
artillery is called out at Pesth, to discharge volleys into the 
solid ice, and thus hasten its departure, and open an outlet 
for the rising water. 


On crossing the river, the chief part of the town of 
Buda comes into view on the summit of a lofty rock. 
The “ Festung,” or Citadel, which has been besieged 
nearly twenty times within three hundred years, now ex- 


hibits very little besides a few walls and bastions. |. 


Besides the Citadel, the two most prominent buildings on 
the summit of the rock are the palace occupied by the 
Palatine of Hungary, a building in the Italian style; and 
@ gothic church, which was for a long time used by the 





Turkish conquerors of Hungary as a Mohammedan 
mosque. 

This elevated rock is surrounded by a belt of streets, 
which constitutes the most considerable portion of Buda. 
The houses occupy the flat between the rock and the 
river, and also the slopes westward of the rock. There 
is a winding road for carriages up to the fortress, and 
several long flights of steps whereby foot passengers may 
have access to it from the river. Independent of the 
palaces of Prince Bathyany, Count Teleky and Count 
Sandor, and the Government offices, occupied by the 
persons concerned in the internal administration of the 
affairs of Hungary, there is but little in Buda to attract 
attention; it is far less bustling than Pesth; and, from 
being scarcely inhabited by any but Hungarians or 
Austrians, a more narrow tone of feeling prevails there, 
There are, however, some very ancient baths which merit 
notice. From the foot of the Blocksberg, and other 
hills against which the town of Buda abuts, stream forth 
copious springs of hot sulphurous water, which were 
highly appreciated by the two bath-loving nations who 
in turn kept possession of Buda, as conquerors ;—the 
Romans and the Turks. No less than three public 
Turkish baths remain to this day, in so perfect a state 
as still to be used by the common people. The largest 
and best preserved is situated near the bridge, under the 
Blocksberg ; its Saracenic architecture, and a Turkish 
inscription still visible outside near the entrance, suffi- 
ciently mark its founders. 


On opening the low door, (says a recent visitor to the 

t,) I was met by such a cloud of steam, and so disagree- 
able an odour of sulphur, that I was in doubt at first 
whether to enter. The apartment was also so dark that I 
could not see a foot before me; and as I knew there must 
be water near, and that a single step might plunge me into 
the middle of it, my hesitation to advance increased. My 
conductor, however, better accustomed to the place, led me 
to a spot where in a few minutes, my eyes, becoming 
accustomed to the gloom, to discern objects across the 
darkness. I found myself ina spacious circular vault or 
dome, supported by eight massive columns, surrounding a 
basin of water so hot that the vapour rising from it filled 
the whole interior and fell in drops from the ceiling. The 
dim light, partially admitted through one or two very small 
windows, was barely able to penetrate this dense atmosphere, 
It was therefore only by degrees that I discovered in the 
midst of the basin a crowd of bathers. 


The description then given of the scene, and of the 
usages of the lower orders of the people in respect to 
bathing, is not such as to raise the country in the estima- 
tion of Englishmen. , 

Let us now quit the Hungarian metropolis, and re- 
sume our voyage down the Danube. An inspection of a 
map of the country will enable us to see that the river here 
takes a very decided bend towards the south. Hitherto 
its course has not deviated in any marked degree from 
an easterly one. If we follow the river from its source 
near Lake Constanz, past Ulm and Ingoldstadt to 
Ratisbon, we observe an average direction between east 
and north-east; from Ratisbon to Linz, the river bends 
gently to a course a little southward of east; from Linz 
to Vienna, a course nearly easterly is followed ; to which 
succeeds a direction slightly southward of east, from 
Vienna through Presburg to ‘Buda-Pesth. It results 
from this that, to use nautical language, the “ northing” 
is about equal to, or balances, the “ southing ;” so that 
Buda-Pesth is very nearly in the same latitude as the 
source of the Danube. At the metropolis, however, 
the course bends suddenly and very decidedly to the 
south, and so continues for a considerable distance, nearly 
to Petervardein. 

The country through which the Danube flows after 
leaving the Hungarian capital is described as being one 
of the most monotonous, tedious, and unpicturesque that 
can be conceived. Hitherto the Danube has flowed 
between rocky banks, presenting precipices and scenes 
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of great grandeur; but below the point at which we have 
now arrived, all this ceases. The eastern part of 
Hungary is one vast plain, extending several hundred 
miles in every direction, and. into this plain the river 
flows. Although in parts very sandy, and marshy near 
the river, it contains vast tracts of great fertility, endowed 
with the richest soil; but it is thinly inhabited ; and those 
who do inhabit it have neither the skill nor the means 
to turn it to the best advantage, since they employ it for 
little besides feeding their vast flocks of sheep, Of these 
sheep enormous flocks are owned by Prince Esterhazy, 
the most wealthy and most influential nobleman in 
Hungary: many of his managers or sheep farmers have 
tisen into some repute; one of them is, we believe, the 
father of the celebrated Liszt, who has acquired such 
reputation as the first pianist of the age, or one of the 
first, if Thalberg be the other, The only public convey- 
ance over this extensive plain is by means of a hay-cart, 
in which the traveller must adjust his position as he best 
can. Few, ‘therefore, adopt the land route, especially as 
there is now a pretty regular steam-boat conveyance down 
the Danube. As the traveller voyages down, he may 
look in vain for miles and miles in search of a human 
habitation; and when his eye does at length light upon 
a town, he finds that it is generally a miserable assem- 
blage of reed-thatched mud huts, or at best, long, low, 
narrow cottages. The cottages are detached, and there 
is but little semblance of a regular street. If we would 
seek for the cause of this backward state in a fruitful 
country like Hungary, we must look for it in the deso- 
lating wars which were so long carried on between the 
Hungarians and the Turks, now happily at an end. 

The Danube expands into several channels or arms 
at a short distance below the metropolis, and in one part 
incloses an island twenty miles in length. However 
noble the river may be, and however advantageous the 
establishment of steam-navigation, the Danube will ever 
be a difficult river, and one whose advantages are less 
than a first glance would lead us to suppose. The cause 
of these disadvantages is, the shallowness of the water 
when compared with its width. The Danube, as the 
drain for a large area of country, does not convey nearly 
so much water as its width would indicate. Shallow 
though it be, it is at the same time rapid, and this 
gives increasing difficulty to the ascending navigation. 

When the snows melt, (it has been observed,) the river 
rises sometimes twelve feet above the ordinary level, over- 
flowing the country on either side to a distance of three or 
four miles. Owing to the flatness of the plain which it 
traverses, these inundations are not wholly drawn off by the 
shrinking of the river, but remain and stagnate in swamps, 
until dried up by the evaporation occasioned by the sun’s 
rays. Thus it will be seen that hitherto the Danube has 
been a scourge rather than a blessing to the country through 
which it passes, or at, least that none of the advantages have 
been derived from it which such a water-course is capable 
of conferring. This, however, may be attributed in a great 
degree to the fault of those who dwell along its banks,-who 
have made no attempt to regulate its course. 

Since the establishment of steam-navigation on the 
Danube, many efforts have been made to provide a more 
commodious channel, by the formation of cuts or short 
canals by the side of the river, at such parts as may’ be 
difficult of navigation in the broad stream itself. 

On the right bank of the river, at some distance from 
the metropolis, in the route towards Petervardein, 
stands the town of Mohacs, celebrated in the annals of 
Hungarian history for a battle fought there in 1526, 
between Lewis the Second, King of Hungary, and 
Solyman the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey. The army 
of the Sultan consisted of two hundred thousand men, 
while that of his opponent numbered but thirty thou- 
sand, of whom twenty-two thousand were left dead on 
the field. Among those who lost their lives in this dis- 
astrous encounter were King Lewis himself, two arch- 
bishops, six bishops, and twenty-eight magnates or 
nobles, It may to us appear strange that prelates of the 
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church should join in such scenes of slaughter; but the 
contest was deemed so important by the Hungarians, 
that all who possessed any influence exerted it to rouse 
the energies of the nation. The defeat was most com- 
plete; and Hungary remained for a long period exposed 
to the attacks of the Turks, A hundred and sixty years 
afterwards, however, the same town became, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, the scene of a second battle so deci- 
sive as to put an end to all attempts on the part of 
Turkey to invade Hungary. This second battle took 
place in 1686, when Prince Charles of Lorraine and 
Prince Eugene gained so complete a victory that twenty 
thousand Turks were left dead on the field, while, (as it 
is asserted,) only six hundred Christians lost their lives. 

In following the southward route of the Danube, from 
the metropolis, we pass—on the right, the estate of 
Marienau, the property of the Archduke Charles, and 
one of the best-managed estates in Hungary; the town 
of F6ldvar, which has a population of ‘nine thousand, 
extensively engaged in the sturgeon fishery; the town of 
Pacs, where there are many swamps; Tolna, near which 
much excellent tobacco is cultivated; the towns of 
Vukovar and Scharingrad—and on the left, the towns 
of Boja, of Monostorseg, and of Apatin. But nothing 
occurs worthy of much notice till we arrive at Petervar- 
perry which we shall introduce to the reader in the next 
article. 





RURAL ECONOMY FOR THE MONTHS. 
X. 
OCTOBER. 


Waar though the chill and frosty mora 
Late of its fair proportion shorn ; 

The hasty twilight, that bereaves 

Of their full length the darkening eves; 
The lengthening nights, that now assume 
More than their equal share of gloom ; 
Mind us of charms, alas! gone by, 

And haply wake a longing sigh: 

Yet much, when once is spent and past’ 
The tempest’s equinoctial blast, | 
While yet the radiant noons retain 

Signs of fair Autumn's mellow reign, 

Ere yet the deepening shadows near 

Of dark November's form appear ; 

With much is calm October fraught, 

To prompt the sadly pleasing thought;’ 
With much amusement to dispense, 

And pleasure to the admiring sense; 
With much, enjoyment's better part, 

To store the mind and warm the heart: 
If objects, which the sense amuse 

Give cause for more exalted views, 

And forms of earth be made to bear 
Stamps of a heavenly character. | 
Bisuop Mant's British Months, 


4 


r 


Tue month of October presents to our view the fading 
glories of the vegetable kingdom. The evident tokens 
of decay are every where around us; but the rich and 
varied tints which decorate the landscape, and gleam 
through the mists of autumn with so much of chastened 
splendour, and serene and sober loveliness, are soothing 
and delightful to the beholder. Before the scene becomes 
fully dismantled of its charms, there is a grand object of 
nature to be accomplished in the dispersion and dissemi- 
nation of seeds. This great work has been proceeding 
during previous weeks; for now that most plants have 
gone through their progressive stages and have fully 
perfected their seed, the deposition of the latter in the 
bosom of the earth becomes the most important object 
of the season, on the accomplishment of which the parent 
vegetable, according to its habit and kind, either dies 
away, or merely throws off its summer garb, and prepares 
for the season of comparative repose. Man wisely strives 
to imitate, as far as possible, the operations of nature at 
this season of the year, and hence we find in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, that the present is the general sowing 
season for winter crops. The precise time of sowing is 
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chiefly regulated by the condition of the land; for there 
is a state of the soil well known to the cultivator, when 
the operation can be performed to the greatest advantage : 
when therefore he finds his land in this good working 
order, he does not regard being a little earlier or a little 
jater than usual in distributing the seed. To commence 
sowing when it is difficult to work the land with the 
common agricultural implements on account of its wet 
condition, is greatly to endanger the success of the future 
crop. ‘The seed under such circumstances is less equally 
distributed, and not properly covered; the surface of the 
soil is apt to consolidate and become what is called 
“‘baked ,” and the young plants are greatly retarded and 
impoverished thereby. 

The quality of the seed is a matter of first-rate import- 
ance to the farmer ; but his own judgment and experience 
can alone decide as to what description of wheat may 
with the greatest prospect of advantage recog 4 his 
ground. ‘The seed obtained during 4 ee season, has a 
manifest advantage over that which has been exposed to 
alternations of weather. Thus a writer of the last cen- 
tury sensibly observes :— 


I should prefer to sow that which was a year old, pro- 
vided the year it.had been gathered in had been warm and 
dry, to that which has been gathered in a season somewhat 
inclined to rain; for in wet seasons all the productions of 
the earth are inferior, from their not attaining a like degree 
of perfection, the seed not being so well flavoured and free 
from moisture, nor does it keep so well. Partly owing to 
the reason here adduced, I always prefer having my seed 
from the crops raised upon high and dry lands, rather than 
from such as are grown on the low flats or marshes, and 
having some extent of both these descriptions of ground 
upon my farm, I have, from time to time, availed myself of 
trying experiments, in order to become fully convinced of 
the soundness of this opinion, and I now feel quite certain 
that what I have stated above will be found to be fully 
borne out in the general practice of farming. 


The number of distinct species of wheat, with their 
several varieties, is variously stated by different writers. 
Twenty-five distinct species besides several varieties are 
enumerated in Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary; while 
Sinclair speaks of forty-two cultivated varieties; and Le 
Conteur, speaking of the necessity for a better classifica- 
tion of wheat, says, ‘* That it requires time, attention, and 
perseverance to make such discoveries will be conceded, 
when it is stated that I already possess upwards of one 
hundred and fifty varieties and sub-varieties.” It is un- 
necessary to attempt a description of all, or even a few of 
these varieties ; it being sufficient for our present purpose 
to speak of the general character of the important species 
known as winter orlammas wheat, (7'riticum hybernum.) 
This is the species most generally cultivated throughout 
Northern Europe, and which is usually sown in this 
country in autumn or previously to the winter months, 
and ripens its seed in the following summer. The 
varieties of this wheat which occur in different locali- 
ties are with much probability attributed to peculiarities 
in the mode of culture. Winter wheat is much more 
vigorous in the stem, and more erect and thick in the 
ear, than spring wheat, and the colour of the seed is 
either white or red; the red including many different 
shades of brown. Ked wheat is considered suitable for 
bleak and upland districts, being more hardy in its nature 
than the white. Though it has become customary to 
sow this species of wheat in autumn, yet it is an annual 
plant, and might be sown in the spring. The common 
varietiés of this wheat are distinguished from each other 
by the colour of the tunic enveloping the grain, and the 
difference observable in the chaff. Whatever may be 
the variety selected for seed, the grains should be full, 
plump, sound, healthy, aud well cleansed from weeds, as 
this is the only way by which good crops can be secured. 
As an antidote to sthut, and for the purpose of rendering 
the wheat hardy, the grain is usually steeped in lime- 
water, or brine, or lye, and is afterwards in some cases 





dusted with newly slacked lime. Thus Bloomfield 
speaks of 
Seed well prepar’d and warm’d with glowing lime, 
’Gainst earth-bred grubs, and cold, and lapse of time: 
For searching frosts and various ills invade, 
Whilst wintry months depress the springing blade. 


The usual quantity of seed applied per acre for the 
ordifiary autumnal wheat crops of this country is, from 
two bushels and a half to three and a half if sown broad- 
cast; from two to three bushels if drilled; and from one 
bushel and a half to two bushels when dibbled. 

The sowing of the autumn crop of rye has now to be 
attended to, though the spring variety is the most hardy, 
and the most generally cultivated. As an article of. 
human subsistence rye is not held in much esteem in 
this country, though in the north of Europe it is largely 
mixed with wheat for that purpose. The preparation 
aud culture of this grain are very similar to those of 
wheat; but a different soil is required. Rye is found to 
grow most luxuriantly for feeding when sown on hazel 
mould, but any poor and sandy soil is fit for its pro+ 
duction. It is sown either broadcast or in drills in the 
proportion of two or three bushels per acre when 
wanted for a crop, and thtee bushels and a half when 
intended to be fed off. 

Vetches, or tares, form another crop in very general 
cultivation, and which is commonly sown upon a wheat 
stubble. Of all the species, the winter tare, or common 
vetch, yields the largest amount of nutritive matter. 
It is allowed to form a more profitable fodder for cattle 
than hay or any other herbage. Sixty-four drachms of 
the winter tares were found to contain fqur drachms 
four grains of nutritive matter; while the like quantity 
of spring tares only yielded three drachms_ three 
grains. 

At the close of the month of October, and during 
November, before the severe frosts set in, the whole 
erop of potatoes remaining in the ground is dug up and 
stored for winter use. Each row of potatoes is cleared 
regularly away, the tubers being dug up by means of @ 
flat three-pronged fork. They are usually sorted at the 
time of digging, as the largest always keep the best, 
and should, therefore, alone be stored, while the smaller 
ones are put to immediate use. Potatoes are commonly 
preserved during the winter in pyramidal heaps, on a 
bed of straw, with a covering of the same, laid thickly 
and evenly as in thatching. A trench is then du 
around the pyramid, and the earth thus obtained is laid 
upon the straw, about a foot thick and well smoothed, 
and compacted with the back of the spade. In order to 
keep this crop in the best possible condition, care should 
be taken that only dry, healthy, and perfect tubers are 
stored together, for bruised and decaying potatoes infect 
each other, and, if the whole be not properly freed from 
mould and refuse, the loss will be in proportion to the 
neglect of such precautions. It is said to be a good 
plan to leave a few orifices in the heap for a few weeks 
after the mound is formed, to allow of the escape of 
vapours arising from fermentation, which always takes 
place to a greater or less extent, according to the size of 
the heap. Instead of preserving them in heaps, some per- 
sons store potatoes in a dry shed, and cover them with 
thick layers of straw. This is a more convenient method 
than the former, because it allows of the crop being 
occasionally looked over, and decayed tubers and shoots 
removed. 

With careful management a potatoecrop may thus 
continue good until late in the following summer. 
Various experiments have been tried, in order to ascer- 

tain what are the manures best adapted for potatoes. 
Mr. Cartwright gives an account of some trials which 
were conducted by him on an extended scale, on soil 
which consisted of a ferruginous sand, brought to a due 
texture and consistence by a liberal covering of pond 
mud. . Beds were laid out on this soil, each of them 
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being one yard wide, and forty yards long; and -all the 
beds were planted on the same day with potatoes, a 
single row and an equal number of sets being in each 
bed. The different manures employed were lime, saw- 
dust, peat, decayed leaves, malt-dust, wood-ashes, fresh 
dung, soot, salt, &c., alone or variously blended; while 
one bed was left without any manure. The portion of 
land manured with lime only, and also that manured 
with saw-dust, produced fewer potatoes than the bed 
which had no manure, while the largest produce was 
obtained by the mixture of salt and soot in the propor- 
tions of eight bushels of the former to thirty of the 
latter, per acre. The experiments of Mr. Sinclair, made 
upon a soil composed of three-fourths siliceous sand, also 
tended to show that salt mixed with the soil previous to 
planting, formed the most efficient manure for this crop. 
Dr. Holland (Agricultural Survey of Cheshire) notices 
a practice pursued at Weston, near Frodsham, in the 
culture of potatoes, which he thinks deserving attention. 


At this place, situated close to the junction of the Mersey 
and the Weaver, sea-mud is used for a manure for crops of 
potatoes; twenty loads being the quantity usually laid on 
anacre. The ground thus manured not only gives a large 
produce of potatoes, but it is aa excellent state of prepara- 
tion for a succeeding crop of either wheat or barley. The 
adoption of this practice.has increased very greatly the 
value of land about Weston. 


A very necessary occupation which should imme- 
diately follow wheat-sowing, is attention to water-courses, 
and the clearing .out of land-drains. and ditches. The 
threshing of corn, the, ploughing of winter-fallows, chaff- 
cutting, the digging, up of parsneps.and carrots, and 
storing of Swedish turnips and mangol-wurzel, are also 
employments which will probably occur on most farms. 
The general out-door work of the farm is forwarded as 
much as possible while the weather continues open. Cows 
are now removed to the yard and stall-fed. 

Sheep intended for fatting are fed on turnips with 
salt, and also receive a due proportion of dry food, 
as hay, or oil-cake. ‘Towards the end of the month 
horses require dry food, and it is recommended to give 
them their hay and straw mixed, cut into chaff. . This 
is the time for cattle to be put up to fat; and pigs. may 
be shut up for the same purpose. There is another 
employment for the agriculturist. in October, which his 
friends and dependents. would by no means have him 
forgetful of, and which, to do him justice, he is seldom 
disposed to omit, i.e., the brewing of good old October, 
or ale that is. designed for long keeping, for which 
operation the mild temperature of the month is pecu- 
liarly fitted. He also lays up wood-stacks for the com- 
ing winter, and thus provides a supply of indoor Christ- 
mas comforts. He also encourages his servants as 
far as their humble means will allow to do so likewise, 
and to be provident of harvest-money, fuel, &c., that they 
may. look forward to the inclement season without 
anxiety. 

Such a farmer may perhaps be considered as one of 
the old school; for it is the fashion in the present day 
for the higher class of farmers to know their servants 
chiefly through the medium of a steward or bailiff, and 
consequently to be placed at a much greater distance 
from them, than was the case in former. times. What- 
ever may be the advantages arising from this change, 
we feel that they are counterbalanced by the loss of 
mutual regard and confidence between the employer and 
his labourers, and the loss also, on the part of the former, 
of that extensive opportunity of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, which’ his influence and power of giving 
advice and assistance; so largely permit. A kind and 
judicious steward may do much for the benefit of. the 
poor; but amastercandomuch more. By showing that 
he takes an interest in their welfare, and that he is watchful 
of the conduct of each family under his employ, he 
affords a stimulus to industry, and a check to vice, and 
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has an engine of good in his hands, which it is to be 
regretted that he should heedlessly throw away, and 
which no ingratitude on the part of those he designs to 
benefit ought ever to make him part with. If disposed 
to turn with disgust from those who have returned his 
kindness with ingratitude, let him yet persevere, looking 
to the example of Him, who “ sendeth his rain upon the 
just and upon the unjust,” and is merciful to the 
unthankful and the evil. 

In closing this subject we cannot forbear adding 
Bloomfield’s plaintive lament over the departure of old 
customs, and the difference which was observable even in 
his day between farmers of the old school and of the 
new. 

Our annual feast when earth her plenty yields, 

When crown’d with boughs the last load quits the fields, 

The aspect still of ancient joy puts on; 

The aspect only, with the substance gone : 

The self-same horn is still at our command, 

But serves none now but the plebeian hand: 

For home-brew’d ale, neglected and debas’d, 

Is quite discarded from the realms of taste. 

Where unaffected freedom charm’d the soul, 

The separate table, and: the costly bowl, 

Cool as the blast that checks the budding spring, 

A mockery of gladness round them fling. 

‘For oft the farmer, ere his heart approves, 

Yields up’ the custom which he dearly loves: 

Refinement forces on him like a tide; 

Bold innovations down its current ride, 

That bear no peace beneath their showy dress," 

Nor add one tittle to his happiness. 

His guests selected ; rank’s punctilios known ; 

What trouble waits upon a casual frown! 

Resiraint’s foul manacles his pleasures maim, 

Selected guests selected phrases claim : 

Nor reigns that joy, when hand in hand they join, 

That good old master felt in shaking mine. 

* Heaven bless his memory! Bless his honour’d name! 

(The poor will speak his lasting worthy fame.) 

To souls fair purpos’d, strength and guidance give ; 

In pity to us still let goodness live: 

Let labour have its due! My cot shall be 

From chilling want and guilty murmurs free: 

Let labour have its due; then peace is mine, 

And never, never skall my heart repine. 

The Farmer’s Boy. 





How inestimable, how delightful, how fruitful in all good, 
is the religious instruction conveyed to the infant mind 
under maternal care and from maternal lips! Let me not 
be understood as depreciating the importance of a father’s 
directions. As the child advances from the days of ‘child- 
hood to those of boyhood, and thence again to those of 
youth and oftstill riper age, the paternal superintendence is 
most valuable. But in the earlier season of instruction the 
training of the infant mind falls naturally, by God’s 
providence, into maternal hands: and on the proper exercise 
of that talent depends in a main degree the future pro- 
sperity of the child. Such is the case in the ordinary pro- 
gress of human events: and many, many are the instances 
wherein, although the father may have been but “a Greek” 
as it were to his offspring, not more careful of his religious 
and moral training than a heathen, there have been mani- 
fested the excellent fruits of a mother’s watchfulness in the 
spiritual good qualities of the children. Happy the mothers 
who, like Lois and Eunice, watch over the opening under- 
standing of those whom God has given them, and prompt 
them to remember their Creator in the days of their 
infancy, and bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord! Happy the children who, like Timothy, im- 
bibe with docility maternal instruction, and follow with a 
ready mind and will the path of duty, and reflect in their 
own lives and conversation the examples of those by whom 
they have been thus instructed!—Bisnop Mant’s Primi- 
tive Christianity. 
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